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INSIDE  N.I 


MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 


June,  2000  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  persons  have  applied  for 
membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  August  1,  2000  then- 
membership  will  become  effective  on  that  date. 

2570-MT  Peter  A.  Chase,  13  Cherbourg  Court,  Potomac,  Maryland  20854 

(Greece  Coins  & Medals  1828  to  Present) 

2571  Luis  Laredo,  P O.  Box  32,  Los  Indios,  Texas  78567 

2572-MT  Michael  J.  Halpem,  30  Eastern  Ave.,  #312,  Saint  Johnsbury,  VT  05819 

(World  Coins  & Currency) 


5|c  % 5je  5jc  5|c 


LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 

I.  The  following  books  are  new  to  the  Library: 
Dr.  Robert  Turfboer 


JA70.WalR:1979:RMEC 
WALKER,  RALPH  S. 

Reading  medieval  European  coins. 

Pub.  1979,  40pp,  illus. 

JA80.EngA:R970:TMMA/I 

ENGEL,  ARTHUR/SERRURE,  RAYMOND 

Trait e de  numismatique  du  moyen  age.  Vol.  I of  III. 

1970  Reprint  of  1891  work,  352pp,  illus. 

II.  The  Library  would  like  to  obtain  the  complete  set  of  the  Engel/Serrure  work  listed 
above.  If  anyone  has  volumes  II  and  in  lying  around  in  excess  of  their  needs,  and 
would  like  to  donate  them  to  the  Nl  Library,  we  would  be  delighted. 

III.  In  addition  to  the  above,  we  would  also  like  to  thank  Dr.  Turfboer  for  his 
donations  of  other  numismatic  material  the  NI  Library. 

Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 
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ULLR  MEDALS 


Bob  Forrest , Manchester,  England,  NI  # 2382 


Fig.  1 
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The  white-metal  medal  illustrated  above  (Fig.  1)  is  a lucky  charm  for  skiers.  It  is 
probably  Austrian,  and  though  its  almost  cartoon  style  makes  it  look  like  a product 
of  the  1960’s,  it  apparently  dates  from  the  early  1930’s  (1). 


Fig.  2 


The  obverse  is  a caricature  of  the  old  Scandinavian  god  Ullr  (or  Ull),  "the  Lordly", 
a step-son  of  Thor,  and  a famed  archer  and  skier  (2).  A rather  more  serious  depiction 
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of  him,  from  a nineteenth  century  print,  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  reverse  legend  of  the 
medal  reads:  "Schutz  Patron  aller  Winter-Sportier"  - that  is,  "Patron  Protector  of  all 
Winter  Sportspeople". 

Ullr  was  apparently  at  one  time  a god  of  some  importance:  men  invoked  him  when 
entering  into  single  combat,  for  example,  such  was  his  prowess.  Now,  alas,  his  repute 
has  dwindled  to  the  point  where  one  dictionary  of  mythology  can  dismiss  him  as  "a 
minor  god  who  deserves  scant  mention"  (3),  and  men  - and  women  - invoke  him  only 
in  the  hopes  of  avoiding  a broken  leg  on  the  piste. 

But  how  did  Ullr  become  the  patron  deity  of  skiers?  Reinhold  Jordan,  who  collects 
these  medals  (4),  tells  me  that  it  all  began  in  Ullr’s  home  territory  of  Scandinavia,  at 
Lillehammer  in  Norway,  in  1884,  when  a skiing  club,  which  still  exists,  decided  to 
call  itself  Ull,  after  the  old  skiing  god.  Whether  the  medals  began  in  association  with 
membership  of  this  club,  acquiring  their  lucky  charm  aspect  later,  or  whether  they 
were  intended  as  amulets  from  the  start,  is  not  clear.  Certainly  there  are  some  old 
Norwegian  Ullr  medals  about,  and  by  about  1900  skiing  had  become  popular  in  the 
Austrian  Alps,  and  Ullr  medals  for  the  tourist  had  already  made  their  appearance 
there.  Thereafter  the  medals  spread  in  popularity,  continuing  to  be  widely  used  until 
about  1960  or  so,  when  their  popularity  seems  to  have  started  to  wane.  Today, 
apparently,  they  are  no  longer  in  vogue,  though  there  are  a few  still  around. 

Thus  it  was  that  Ullr  slipped  from  being  a powerful  god  to  being  the  patron  deity  of 
skiers,  a caricature  of  his  former  self,  serving  only  to  adorn  lucky  charms,  not  being 
taken  very  seriously  by  anyone,  a mere  gimmick  - and  today,  it  seems,  almost  a 
defunct  gimmick  at  that.  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi,  as  they  say,  or,  since  we  are 
talking  of  a fallen  deity,  perhaps,  sic  transit  gloria  caeli! 

But  should  we  treat  the  powers  of  the  old  gods  so  casually?  Reinhold  Jordan  told  me 
two  wonderful  - and  true  - stories  that  I cannot  resist  repeating  here.  Real  amuletic 
gossip!  Both  show  that  though  Ullr  medals  originally  came  into  existence  for  skiers, 
they  also  found  a wider  amuletic  use  (5). 

The  first  story  takes  place  in  May  1945,  when  two  young  German  soldiers  were  trying 
to  evade  capture  by  Allied  troops  and  were  attempting  to  reach  their  home-town  of 
Hamburg.  One  of  them  wore  an  Ullr  medal  as  an  amulet.  Unfortunately,  somewhere 
between  Hannover  and  Hamburg,  they  were  captured  by  a Polish  gang.  The  one 
wearing  the  Ullr  medal  showed  it  to  the  Poles,  claiming  it  was  an  identity  tag  for 
French  prisoners-of-war  (both  had  discarded  their  uniforms  and  were  wearing  civilian 
clothes).  He  was  set  free  on  account  of  his  "I.D.".  The  other  man,  having  no  such 
"protection"  was  shot. 

The  second  story  concerns  a friend  of  Reinhold’s  who  is  a fellow-collector  of  Ullr 
medals.  He  began  his  collection  with  three  medals  which  had  been  given  by  his 
mother  to  his  father  in  1939,  at  the  outbreak  of  war.  His  father  had  worn  these  as 
amulets  throughout  the  war  and  had  made  it  through  to  1945  without  being  killed, 
injured  or  taken  prisoner.... 
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Of  course,  skeptics  will  argue  that  there  were  probably  many  wearers  of  Ullr  medals 
who  were  not  so  lucky  in  the  war,  and  who  didn’t  live  to  tell  of  the  efficacy  - or 
mefficacy,  rather!  - of  their  medals:  that  we  have  here  the  collection  of  favourable 
anecdotes  to  the  exclusion  of  unfavourable  ones.  Just  so,  there  must  have  been  many 
skiers  stretchered  off  to  hospital  still  wearing  their  Ullr  medals,  but  we  never  hear  of 
them.  Lucky  escapes,  on  the  other  hand,  make  good  stories  over  a drink  in  the  bar... 
But  then  again,  perhaps  we  should  hearken  to  an  old  lady  I once  knew  who  was  a 
firm  believer  in  fairies,  and  who,  when  I tactfully  hinted  that  scientists  were  very 
skeptical  of  the  little  people,  simply  replied,  "Oh,  take  no  notice  of  them  - they’re  all 
such  know-alls!" 

Notes. 

(1)  The  design  was  originally  taken,  by  Prof.  Robert  Kautsky,  in  about  1930,  from 
an  illustration  of  a drum  from  Lapland  which  had  been  in  the  Danish  National 
Museum  in  Copenhagen  since  1739.  Prof.  Kautsky’s  design  was  modified  by 
Prof.  Oskar  Thiede  soon  afterwards,  and  used  on  the  Ullr  medals.  My  thanks 
to  Reinhold  Jordan  for  this  information. 

(2)  See  the  article  "Ullr"  in  A Dictionary  of  Non-Classical  Mythology,  compiled 
by  Marian  Edwardes  and  Lewis  Spence  (1929). 

(3)  Richard  Carlyon,  A Guide  to  the  Gods  (1981),  p.243. 

(4)  The  number  of  varieties  is  not  known  with  any  accuracy,  but  Reinhold  knows 
of  maybe  200  types.  Mostly  the  obverse  depicts  the  god  on  his  skis,  carrying 
a bow  and  arrow.  Usually  he  is  named,  so  there  is  no  difficulty  in  recognising 
these  medals!  A couple  of  differently  style  obverses  are  shown  below  as  Figs. 
3a  and  3b.  Reverses  vary.  Many  are  like  Fig.  1. 


Fig.  3a 


Fig.  3b 
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Others  express  some  promise  of  good  luck,  or  bear  the  name  of  a ski  resort. 
Interestingly,  on  some  medals  (Fig.  4)  the  old  pagan  god  sports  a Christian 


Fig.  4 

halo,  and  indeed  "Schutz  Patron"  on  the  reverse  of  Fig.  1 can  be  translated  as 
"Patron  Saint",  as  indeed  it  is  on  the  medal  shown  in  Fig.  5. 


Fig.  5 


This  is  an  even  more  curious  mixture  of  pagan  and  Christian  elements  which 
has  Ullr  on  one  side  and  St.  Bernard  on  the  other.  The  legend  accompanying 
the  latter  reads:  St  BERNHARD  SCHUTZ  PATRON  DER  SKIFAHRER 
UND  BERGSTEIGER,  meaning,  "St  Bernard,  Patron  Saint  of  Skiers  and 
Mountaineers."  The  Saint,  who  was  officially  appointed  to  this  role  by  Pius 
XI  in  1923,  here  holds  a pair  of  skis  rather  than  a staff.  The  reverse  legend 
of  Fig.  4,  incidentally,  means  "Patron  and  Sponsor  of  young  Tyrolean  skiers", 
not  in  reference  to  the  obverse  Ullr,  but  to  the  purchaser  of  this  medal,  which 
is  a silver  fund-raising  issue. 

(5)  However,  one  is  not  always  sure  that  the  phrase  "Ullr  medal"  refers 
specifically  to  a skiing  medal.  Reinhold  tells  me  that  when  he  was  young,  in 
the  1960’s,  any  medallic  amulet  worn  hanging  from  the  belt  (which  the  skiing 
medals  were)  was  called  "an  Ullr",  regardless  of  the  motifs  on  them. 
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THE  MONEY  OF  COMMUNIST  CHINA  (1927-1949) 


John  E.  Sandrock,  Parkton,  Maryland,  NI  #2383 

(Editor’s  note:  This  is  the  fourth  and  final  installment  of  a four-part  series  on  the  Money  of 
Communist  China) 

Phase  HI:  Money  Issued  for  the  Liberated  Areas 

During  the  Civil  War  (1945-1949) 

The  fall  of  Japan  and  the  end  of  World  War  II  found  China  divided  into  three  parts  - 
the  east  coast  and  the  principal  cities  formerly  under  Japanese  occupation,  the 
Communists  in  the  north,  and  the  Kuomintang  in  the  south  and  west,  centered  upon 
their  wartime  capital  in  Chungking.  By  the  end  of  the  war  Kuomintang  prestige  was 
considerably  diminished  after  the  defeats  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Japanese,  while 
the  fortunes  of  the  Communists  had  only  increased  through  their  campaigns  to  win 
over  the  peasant  population.  China  reverted  to  the  old  Lenin  struggle  between 
workers  and  capital.  The  new  offensive  was  sustained  by  propaganda  with  outwardly 
attractive  slogans  and  appealing  oversimplifications.  Commencing  in  1947  the  Red 
Army  changed  its  name  to  the  People’s  Liberation  Army  launching  a full  scale  war 
against  the  Nationalists.  In  areas  coming  under  their  control,  the  party  achieved  large 
scale  support  among  the  peasants  through  intensified  land  reform.  This  time,  land 
was  simply  taken  from  the  landlords  and  given  outright  to  the  tenant  farmers.  Likely 
as  not  the  unlucky  landlord,  if  despised  sufficiently  by  the  local  peasants,  was  shot 
on  the  spot  after  a mock  trial  in  which  he  was  forced  to  "confess"  his  past  sins. 

Toward  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  United  States  tried  to  bring  the  opposing 
Chinese  factions  together  in  a coalition  government.  Both  sides  gave  the  idea  "lip 
service",  each  setting  conditions  the  other  side  was  unwilling  to  make.  In  the  end 
these  efforts  were  doomed  to  failure.  When  the  Japanese  forces  capitulated,  Chiang 
Kai-Shek  ordered  that  all  Japanese  troops  surrender  to  the  Nationalists.  In  reality, 
many  surrendered  to  the  Communists.  The  United  States,  the  staunch  ally  of  the 
Chinese  Nationalists,  sent  General  George  Marshall  as  President  Truman’s  special 
envoy  to  China  in  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  two  sides.  He  was  unable  to  do  so, 
returning  to  the  United  States.  The  civil  war  resumed  within  a matter  of  weeks. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  U the  conquest  of  lands  formerly  occupied  by  the  Japanese 
army  and  the  forces  of  Chiang  Kai-Shek  were  styled  the  "liberation"  of  these  areas. 
The  old  term  "Border  Area"  gave  way  to  "Liberated  Area".  The  older  border  areas 
were  merged  into  the  new,  greatly  expanded  liberated  areas,  while  new  liberated  areas 
were  created  to  meet  the  needs  of  conquest 

In  1945  the  Red  Army  had  greatly  expanded  its  counter  offensive  until  the  Japanese 
were  surrounded  in  the  large  cities.  By  the  end  of  1945  the  Communists  controlled 
nineteen  Liberated  areas,  or  zones,  behind  former  Japanese  and  now  Nationalist  lines. 
The  seven  oldest  and  strongest  of  these  were  in  north  China  near  railway  lines  and 
the  large  cities.  Central  China  boasted  ten  bases  but  these  tended  to  be  smaller  and 
more  dispersed.  The  two  remaining  areas  were  in  south  China  (East  Kwangtung  and 
Hainan  Island)  and  although  older  and  well  established,  were  less  extensive. 
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MAP  B. 


THE  NINETEEN  LIBERATED 

AREAS  IN  1945 

1. 

Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia 

10- 

1 1 . North  and  South  Honan 

2. 

Shansi-Suiyuan 

12. 

Central  Kiangsu 

3. 

Shansi-Chahar-Hopei 

13. 

Kiangsu-Chekiang- Anhwei 

4. 

Hopei- Jehol-Liaening 

14. 

East  Chekiang 

5. 

Shansi -Hopei-Honan 

15. 

Central  Anhwei 

6. 

Hopei-Shantung-Honan 

16. 

Hupeh-Honan- Anhwei 

7. 

Honan 

17. 

Hupeh-Hunan 

8. 

Shantung 

18. 

East  Kwantung 

9. 

North  Kiangsu 

19. 

Hainan  Island 

---------  Approximate  extent  of  Japanese  advance 
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It  was  the  northeast  that  was  to  play  the  most  important  part  in  the  civil  war.  In  the 
spring  of  1946  the  Kuomintang  armies  were  on  the  offensive,  thanks  to  the  American 
airlift  of  troops  and  to  navy  transport.  Yenan,  the  Communist  headquarters,  was 
captured  shortly  thereafter.  Once  the  Russians  withdrew  from  Manchuria  (which  they 
had  invaded  at  the  end  of  World  War  II)  both  sides  rushed  in  to  fill  the  vacuum 
erupting  in  all  out  civil  war.  The  Liberated  Areas  held  up  even  under  the  harshest 
attacks  in  1946  and  1947.  No  longer  fighting  against  the  Japanese,  the  peasants 
turned  against  the  hated  landlords.  The  Communist  offensive  of  1947  permitted  the 
Red  Army  to  complete  its  occupation  of  the  northeast.  At  the  same  time  another 
Communist  offensive  was  launched  in  the  Central  Plains  area.  By  early  1948  they 
controlled  the  greater  part  of  Hopei,  Shansi  and  Shantung.  Despite  increased 
American  support,  the  Kuomintang  began  to  fall  apart  from  within. 

China  was  near  financial  collapse.  Between  January  and  July  1948  the  value  of  the 
U.S.  dollar  had  increased  forty-five  times.  Teachers  and  civil  servants  were  paid  with 
rice.  As  a face  saving  measure  the  Nationalists  refused  to  print  any  bills  higher  than 
10,000  yuan  thereby  adding  to  the  problem.  Everyone  tried  to  dump  their  money  as 
it  was  being  devalued  on  the  evening  of  the  very  day  on  which  it  was  printed. 
Supplies  and  materials  became  scarce  and  production  in  the  factories  came  to  a halt. 
Violent  strikes  broke  out.  Faced  with  the  wrath  of  the  unemployed  workers,  the 
ruling  classes  panicked.  In  a last  ditch  effort  to  avert  the  inevitable,  the  Nationalist 
government  replaced  the  yuan  with  a new  "gold  yuan"  at  an  exchange  rate  of  three 
million  to  one.  Within  a few  weeks  inflation  and  prices  were  again  rising  at  the  same 
rate. 

Albert  Martin  in  his  book  Mao  Tse  Tung  and  His  China  gives  us  perhaps  the  best 
description  of  the  chaos  brought  about  by  the  inflation.  He  states: 

"Early  in  1945,  with  the  Japanese  war  nearing  its  end,  twenty  Chinese  yuan 
equaled  one  American  dollar.  In  March  1946  it  took  2,020  yuan  to  equal  that 
same  dollar.  By  February  1947  the  rate  was  pegged  at  12,000:1;  in  November 
it  was  73,000: 1.  From  there  the  value  of  the  yuan  plummeted,  falling  not  only 
every  month  but  every  day,  until  it  reached  20  million  to  the  dollar  in 

September  1948 as  the  value  of  money  was  destroyed,  wages  soared. 

Butter  cost  Y7 50,000  a pound;  eggs  Y10,000  each;  coffee  Y 1,500, 000  per 
pound;  American  cigarettes  Y100,000  a pack;  and  matches  Y200  apiece.  The 
government  spent  Y7000  to  print  each  Y10,000  note.  Toilet  paper  was  more 
valuable:  sales  were  limited  to  ten  sheets  a customer,  but  one  had  to  wait  long 
hours  in  line  to  get  it." 

About  this  time  "brick  money"  - bank  notes  tied  into  brick  sized  packages  - replaced 
individual  notes.  A pound  of  rice  had  risen  to  Y108,000,000,  or  as  one  newspaper 
calculated  it,  Y15  per  grain.  People  with  money  tried  to  spend  it  quickly.  Workers 
insisted  upon  being  paid  twice  daily,  sometimes  three  times  with  a break  to  go 
shopping  before  the  next  price  increases. 

From  mid  1948  onward,  as  the  civil  war  expanded,  so  did  the  old  border  regions. 
Additional  territory  was  added  to  them  to  form  larger  "liberated  areas"  as  new  ones 
were  formed.  New  Communist  banks  appeared  in  these  areas  as  old  ones  were 
reorganized  to  better  prosecute  the  war. 
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At  the  height  of  the  inflation  in  Nationalist  China  (1948-1949), 
workers  receive  their  day’s  wages  in  "brick  money". 


Chinese  line  up  at  the  bank,  desperately  seeking  to  change  their 
rapidly  depreciating  currency.  December,  1948. 
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As  this  expansion  took  place  the  character  of  the  liberated  areas  changed.  No  longer 
were  they  confined  to  small  enclaves,  but  now  covered  less  remote  open  country 
containing  major  cities.  They  had  industrial  potential  and  contained  middle  classes 
and  intellectuals  as  well  as  peasants.  Mao  undertook  a campaign  to  win  over  these 
conquered  peoples.  During  the  last  phase  of  the  civil  war  these  expanded  liberated 
areas  became  the  model  for  total  independence.  As  the  Communists  reentered  the 
major  cities  for  the  first  time  since  1927  they  used  the  lessons  learned  in  their  soviets, 
border  regions  and  liberated  areas  to  revive  industrial  production  and  the  urban 
economy.  The  Red  Army  was  turned  into  a work  force  toward  this  end.  Meanwhile 
on  the  military  front,  city  after  city  fell  to  the  Communists.  People  lost  hope, 
believing  that  life  under  the  Communists  couldn’t  be  any  worse  than  their  present 
situation.  Although  the  war  would  drag  on  for  several  more  months,  the  outcome  was 
no  longer  in  doubt.  Peking  in  the  north  fell  on  15  January  1949;  Nanking  was  taken 
in  April  followed  by  Shanghai  in  May,  and  Canton  in  October.  On  1 October,  in 
Tian’anmen  Square  in  Peking,  Mao  announced  the  formation  of  the  People’s  Republic 
of  China.  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the  remainder  of  the  Kuomintang  fled  to  the  island 
of  Taiwan  where  he  continued  to  lead  the  Nationalist  Chinese. 

Hopei- Jehol-Liaoning  Liberated  Area 

The  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Shansi,  Chahar  and  Hopei  and  the  Bank  of  Rehher  Sheeng 
continued  to  be  honored  in  this  expanded  liberated  zone.  The  Communist  Party  then 
authorized  the  creation  of  the  Jehol  Provincial  Bank  to  print  money  for  circulation  in 
this  area.  Whether  the  bank  actually  issued  notes  or  not  is  questionable,  as  none  seem 
to  have  surfaced  to  date.  In  February  1948  the  Bank  of  Chang  Chung  was  set  up  as 
the  supreme  government  bank  in  the  Hopei-Jehol-Liaoning  Liberated  Area  for  the 
purpose  of  issuing  legal  tender,  whereupon  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Shansi,  Chahar 
and  Hopei  and  those  of  the  Bank  of  Rehher  Sheeng  were  gradually  retired. 

Many  Bank  of  Shansi,  Chahar  and  Hopei  notes  issued  after  1945  bear  a three 
character  vertical  inscription  "Hopei-Jehol-Liaoning"  indicating  that  they  were 
authorized  for  circulation  in  that  newly  liberated  area  as  well.  Early  Bai  Hai  Bank 
notes  also  carried  place-of-issue  inscriptions.  Some  place  names  noted  are:  Nanhai, 
Tunghai,  Yeh  Hsien,  Pohai  and  Chi  Lu  Pian.  After  1945  Bai  Hai  Bank  issues 
universally  bore  the  inscription  "Shantung"  indicating  a stabilization  in  the  bank’s 
situation.  Located  on  the  Shantung  peninsula,  well  away  from  the  fighting,  its 
headquarters  was  no  longer  forced  to  flee  from  town  to  town.  Toward  the  end  of  its 
existence  in  1948,  the  "Shantung"  designator  was  dropped  altogether,  perhaps 
indicating  the  assumption  of  a wider  sphere  of  influence.  Other  institutions  following 
this  practice  included  the  Tung  Pei  Bank  of  China  (issues  at  Lioatung  and  after  1946 
Liaohsi),  and  the  Bank  of  Chinan  whose  overprints  featured  such  towns  as  P’ing 
Yuen,  T’ai  Yueh  and  T’ai  Hang.  One  case  exists  where  the  same  5 yuan  note  dated 
1939  may  be  found  in  three  varieties:  one  without  overprint,  one  with  the  T’ai  Hang 
overprint  and  the  third  version  with  "T’ai  Hang"  appearing  as  part  of  the  print  plate. 

Occasionally  the  same  note  was  printed  using  different  colors.  The  1000  note  of  the 
Bank  of  Chang  Chung  is  a good  example.  While  the  back  side  of  the  notes  are  the 
same,  the  front  side  has  different  underprint  colors.  Examples  can  be  found  of  other 
banks  where  the  fronts  are  the  same,  but  the  backs  are  of  different  colors.  The  logical 
supposition  for  this  is  that  printing  ink  was  scarce,  whatever  was  at  hand  being  used; 
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The  Bank  of  Chang  Chung  served  the  northeast  and  was  popularly  known  as  "The 
Great  Wall  Bank".  This  500  yuan  specimen  of  1948  carries  the  portrait  of  Mao  Tse- 
tung  - a relative  rarity  among  the  notes  of  the  liberated  areas. 


The  Bank  of  Rehher  Sheeing  served  the  areas  of  Hopei  and  the  Manchurian 
provinces.  Set  up  immediately  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  with  Japan,  it  issued 
notes  in  1946  and  1947  until  replaced  by  the  Bank  of  Chang  Chung  at  the  beginning 
of  the  civil  war.  This  200  yuan  note  of  1947  was  the  highest  denomination  used. 
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This  five  hundred  yuan  note  of  the  Tung  Pei  Bank  of  China  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  last  issue  of  the  pre-People’s  Republic  banks.  Released  in  1950,  it  was  not, 
however,  the  highest  denomination. 

but  this  remains  speculation.  There  may  have  been  a reason  for  intentionally  doing 
it.  The  Chang  Chung  notes  were  exchanged  against  renminbi  at  the  end  of  the  war 
at  a rate  of  200:1. 

Another  discemable  difference  between  notes  of  the  same  bank  of  issue  and 
denomination  concerns  the  use  of  watermarked  paper.  Chinese  note  paper  is  generally 
plain,  lacking  a watermark,  but  there  are  exceptions.  The  fact  that  watermarked  notes 
commenced  making  an  appearance  during  Phase  III  may  be  explained  in  several  ways. 
Since  it  was  uncharacteristic  for  the  Nationalist  to  use  watermarked  paper  in  the 
manufacture  of  their  notes  (especially  during  inflation  when  production  costs  were  a 
factor)  and  even  more  so  for  the  Communists,  one  may  surmise  that  such  paper  was 
captured  from  the  Nationalists  as  the  civil  war  spread  to  major  cities.  Many  of  these 
northern  industrial  centers  had  woodpulp  and  paper  mills  which  manufactured  a 
product  of  superior  quality  to  anything  the  Communists  possessed.  Not  being  made 
with  the  use  of  bank  notes  in  mind,  this  paper  was  nonetheless  used  for  this  purpose. 
Or  perhaps,  upon  capturing  these  mills,  production  was  given  over  to  manufacture  of 
notes  to  Communist  Party  specifications  including  the  use  of  watermarks.  It  should 
be  noted  that  watermarked  paper  was  generally  reserved  for  notes  of  the  highest 
denominations.  In  the  case  of  the  the  Bank  of  Chang  Chung,  its  highest  denomination 
note  of  5000  yuan  released  in  1948  was  produced  using  two  different  types  of 
watermarked  paper.  The  first  of  these  consists  of  a series  of  wavy  lines  while  the 
other  contains  a large  star  pattern  overall.  This  suggests  that  available  bank  note 
paper  was  still  in  short  supply  and  that  its  procurement  was  made  wherever  supplies 
were  available.  Or  perhaps  more  than  one  contractor  with  his  own  source  of  paper 
supply  was  used.  Lacking  records,  there  is  no  way  of  knowing.  Other  banks, 
including  the  Tung  Pei  Bank  of  China,  followed  the  same  practice. 

Still  other  examples  exist  of  the  use  of  different  papers  for  the  same  note.  The  Bank 
of  Bai  Hai  ten  yuan  issue  of  1944  can  be  found  both  on  thick  and  thin  papers. 
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Northeast  China  Liberated  Area 


Among  the  new  banks  authorized  by  the  party  for  this  area  were  the  Tung  Pei  Bank 
of  China  (1945),  the  Bank  of  Inner  Chiang,  the  Bank  of  Kirin,  the  Bank  of  Nenchiang 
(1946)  and  the  Bank  of  Kuantung  (1948).  The  Maojgungs  Liutungkyan  was  a 
commercial  venture  also  authorized  to  issue  bank  notes  and  to  do  business  in  the 
northeast.  Of  course,  the  majority  of  banking  in  the  Northeast  Liberated  Area  was 
conducted  by  the  earlier  Phase  II  banks  which  continued  operations  until  the  end  of 
the  war.  These  were  the  Southern  Hopei  Bank,  the  Bank  of  Chinan  and  the  Bank  of 
Bai  Hai.  These  banks  accounted  for  the  bulk  of  paper  money  issues.  Some  even 
continued  to  issue  notes  in  remote  areas  after  the  formation  of  the  People’s  Republic. 
The  last  of  these  "liberated  area"  Communist  bank  issues  appeared  in  1950. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  Bank  of  Kuantung  whose  notes  were  limited 
to  a single  issue  in  1948.  This  bank  produced  the  highest  quality  paper  money  to  be 
found  in  the  Communist  series.  Its  notes  were  well  executed  from  lithographic  plates. 
All  denominations  are  of  uniform  design,  depicting  a rocky  seacoast  on  the  front  and 
a modem  steamship  at  sea  on  the  reverse.  Watermarked  paper  consisting  of  columns 
of  Chinese  characters  was  employed  in  the  production  of  this  series.  The  100  yuan 
denomination  is  unique  in  that  it  may  be  the  largest  Communiri  note  produced, 
measuring  95  x 191  mm  overall. 


Front  and  back  sides  of  the  1000  yuan  1948  issue  of  the  Tung  Pei  Bank  of  China. 
This  bank,  because  it  served  an  isolated  area,  continued  to  issue  its  own  notes  well 
after  the  formation  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China.  It  was  finally  absorbed  into 
the  People’s  Bank  of  China  in  1950. 
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Maojgungs  Liutungkyan  1000  yuan  issue  of  1946.  This  was  a commercial  bank  of 
the  Mao  I Company,  located  in  north  China  Its  notes  were  printed  in  the  vertical 
format. 


Northwest  China  Liberated  Area 

The  Farmers  Bank  of  Northwest  China  initially  operated  in  the  Kansu-Suiyuan  area, 
commencing  operations  in  1940  during  phase  II.  It  took  on  added  importance, 
however,  after  absorbing  the  Yenan  based  Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia  Border  Area  Bank 
in  1947.  Less  than  two  years  later,  it  too  had  disappeared,  having  been  incorporated 
into  the  People’s  Bank  of  China  after  the  war  was  over. 

The  notes  of  the  Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia  Border  Region  Trading  Company  continued 
to  serve  side-by-side  with  those  of  the  Farmers  Bank  of  Northwest  China  until 
redeemed  at  war’s  end. 
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Central  Plains  Liberated  Area 


The  Chung-chou  Farmers  Bank  came  into  being  in  1946  in  order  to  protect  the  newly 
liberated  areas  of  the  central  plains  from  rapidly  depreciating  national  currency,  to 
stabilize  prices  and  to  assist  in  rebuilding  the  economy.  Chinese  referred  to  it  as  the 
Zhongzhou  Peasants  Bank.  The  area  served  by  the  bank  included  roughly  all  lands 
south  of  the  Lianyungang-Lanzhau  Railway  in  Honan  province,  west  of  the  Tianjin- 
Pupou  Railway  line  in  Anhwei  and  north  of  the  Yangtze  River  in  Hupeh.  It  issued 
notes  from  2 to  200  yuan  from  1946  through  1948,  including  one  for  three  yuan  - an 
unusual  denomination  for  China.  It  must  have  served  the  area  well  since,  upon 
redemption,  Chung-chou  Farmers  Bank  notes  were  honored  at  an  exchange  rate  of 
three  to  one. 


East  China  Liberated  Area 

As  was  mentioned  earlier,  the  Bank  of  Central  China  came  into  being  in  1944  as  the 
major  bank  of  issue  for  the  Kiangsu- Anhwei  area.  After  an  initial  provisional  issue, 
it  made  regular  issues  in  1945  and  1946,  then  rapidly  expanded  its  circulation  to  cover 
new  territory  overrun  by  the  Red  Army.  About  this  time  this  bank  took  over  the 


Founded  in  August  1945  at  the  end  of  the  war  against  Japan,  the  Bank  of  Central 
China  was  a merger  of  all  the  border  area  banks  which  had  previously  served  central 
China.  One  yuan  note,  1945,  above.  Two  hundred  yuan,  1946,  below. 
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responsibilities  of  all  previous  banks  still  existing  which  had  served  the  Kiangsu- 
Anhwei  region.  They  were  the  Yanfu  Bank,  Kiang  Hwai  Bank  of  China,  Bank  of 
Kiangnau,  Hupeh  Regional  Bank,  Bank  of  East  Chekiang,  Huaihai  Regional  Bank, 
Huainan  Bank,  and  the  Ta  Chiang  Bank.  Bank  of  Central  China  notes  were 
technically  superior  to  most  other  Communist  bank  issues  prior  to  the  formation  of 
the  People’s  Bank  of  China.  The  Bank  of  Central  China  ceased  note  issue  on 
November  15,  1948.  Its  issues  were  among  those  redeemed  by  the  new  people’s 
government  in  1949. 


South  China  Liberated  Area 

Since  south  China  had  always  been  a Nationalist  stronghold.  Communist  banks  did 
not  make  their  appearance  there  until  late  in  the  civil  war  period.  The  Yu  Min  Bank 
issue  is  dated  1949  while  notes  of  the  Hsin  Liu  Bank,  operating  in  the  Chaoshan  area, 
were  undated.  Kwangtung  and  the  area  adjoining  Hong  Kong  were  the  places  served 
by  the  Yu  Min  Bank.  South  China  was  also  represented  by  the  short  lived  Kwangsi- 
Kweichow- Yunnan  Border  District  Bank.  All  of  these  institutions  were  rolled  into 
one  with  the  establishment  of  the  Southern  People’s  Bank  on  8 July,  1949.  This  bank 
continued  emitting  small  denomination  chiao  and  yuan  notes  until  finally  closing  in 
1950.  Its  notes  were  the  last  to  be  converted  to  renminbi. 

Inner  Mongolia  Liberated  Area 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Japanese,  whose  troops  had  occupied  Mongolia  since  1937,  the 
Communists  declared  the  area  the  East  Mongolia  Autonomous  Region  in  January 
1946.  They  then  set  up  a bank  to  serve  the  region  in  order  to  help  the  local  economy 
revive.  The  initial  bank  was  known  as  the  Eastern  Mongolian  Bank  which  issued  50 
and  100  yuan  notes  in  1946.  The  bank’s  name  was  changed  in  1947  to  the  Bank  of 
Inner  Mongolia  whereupon  it  issued  a series  of  200  and  500  yuan  notes.  In  1948  the 
bank  underwent  yet  another  name  change,  this  time  being  designated  the  Inner 
Mongolia  People’s  Bank.  It  too  issued  notes  ranging  in  value  from  200  to  50,000 
yuan  in  1948  and  1949.  The  autonomous  region’s  political  structure  was  maintained 
under  the  government  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  and  a special  series  of 
renminbi  was  later  issued  to  distinguish  the  Inner  Mongolian  region  from  the  rest  of 
China. 


it  $ 1 v.  % 


1948  note  in  the  amount  of  2000  yuan  issued  by  the  Inner  Mongolia  People’s  Bank 
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The  Inner  Mongolia  People’s  Bank  50,000  yuan  note  demonstrates  what  inflation  did 
to  the  area’s  economy  in  two  years  time. 

Other  Unreported  Issues 

The  author  has  in  his  collection  a ten  tiao  note  of  the  Shandungsheng  Liangshi 
Zunggy  which  belongs  to  this  period.  It  appears  to  be  an  issue  of  a commercial 
institution  operating  in  Shantung;  however,  the  location  is  uncertain.  Undoubtedly, 
as  time  goes  on,  other  previously  undiscovered  specimens  will  surface  to  add  to  the 
financial  knowledge  of  this  fascinating  period  in  China’s  history. 


TABLE  3 

PHASE  El  (1945-1949):  MONEY  ISSUED  FOR  THE  LIBERATED  AREAS 

DURING  THE  CIVIL  WAR 


Hopeh-Jehol-Liaoning  Liberated  Area: 

Bank  of  Shansi,  Chahar  and  Hopei 

Continued  from  phase  II.  1946-1947  issues  of  yuan  notes. 
Headquartered  in  Kalgan. 

Bank  of  Rehher  Sheene 

1946-1947  issues  of  yuan  notes  for  Hopei  and  Manchurian 
provinces. 

Bank  of  Chang  Chung 

1948  issue  of  yuan  notes.  Popularly  known  as  the  "Great  Wall" 
bank.  Replaced  two  banks  above. 

Jehol  Provincial  Bank 

No  information  presently  available. 

Hopei-Jehol-Liaoning  Border  Area  Bank 

Mentioned  by  Kann.  No  information  available. 
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TABLE  3.  (cont.) 


Northeast  China  Liberated  Area: 

Bank  of  Inner  Chians 
1946  yuan  issue. 

Bank  of  Kirin 

1946  yuan  issue. 

Bank  of  Kuantung 

1948  issue  of  yuan  notes.  Served  Port  Arthur-Dairen  area. 
Tung  Pei  Bank  of  China 

1945-1950  issues  of  cent  and  yuan  notes.  Also  known  as 
Bank  of  Dung  Bai  and  Bank  of  Dung  Pai.  Often  referred  to  as 
the  "Northeast  Bank". 

Southern  Hopei  Bank 

Continued  from  phase  II.  1946-1948  issue  of  yuan  notes. 

A note  issuer  in  Shensi,  Hopeh,  Shantung  and  Honan  border 
districts. 

Bank  of  Chinan 

Continued  from  phase  II.  1946-1948  issue  of  yuan  notes. 

Bank  of  Bai  Hai 

Continued  from  phase  II.  1946-1948  issue  of  yuan  notes. 
Maojgungs  Liutungkvan 

1944-1947  yuan  issues.  A commercial  enterprise  of  the 
Mao  I Company.  Issued  vertical  format  notes. 

Hejiang  Bank 

1945  one  hundred  yuan  note  reported. 

Mudaniiang  Industrial  Bank 

1946  one  hundred  yuan  note  reported. 

Bank  of  Nenchiang 

1946  ten  yaun  note  verified. 


Northwest  China  Liberated  Area: 

Farmers  Bank  of  Northwest  China 

Continued  from  phase  II.  1946-1948  issues  of  yuan  notes. 
Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia  Border  Region  Trading  Company 

Continued  from  phase  II.  1947  issue  of  yuan  notes.  Face  values  20 
times  that  of  the  Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia  Border  Region  Bank. 


Sinkiang  Liberated  Area: 

Sinkiang  People’s  Bank 

1949  issue  of  "silver  dollar"  notes. 
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TABLE  3.  (cont.) 


Inner  Mongolia  Liberated  Area: 

Eastern  Mongolian  Bank 

1946  issue  of  yuan  notes. 

Bank  of  Inner  Mongolia 

1947  issue  of  yuan  notes.  Successor  to  above. 

Inner  Mongolia  People’s  Bank 

1948  and  1949  issue  of  yuan  notes.  Successor  to  above. 


Central  Plains  Liberated  Area: 

Chung-chou  Farmers  Bank 

1946-1948  issue  of  yuan  notes.  Circulated  in  portions  of  Honan, 
Anhwei,  Kiangsu  and  Hupeh  provinces  south  of  the  Yellow  River. 
Many  branches.  Also  known  as  the  Zhongzhou  Peasants  Bank. 


East  China  Liberated  Area: 

Bank  of  Central  China 

Continued  from  phase  II.  1946-1949  issue  of  yuan  notes.  Prolific 
issuer.  Operated  in  Kiangsu  and  Anhwei.  In  late  1945  the 
following  banks  from  the  Anti-Japanese  Aggression  period  (phase 
II)  were  merged  to  form  the  Bank  of  Central  China:  Yanfu  Bank, 
Kiang  Hwai  Bank  of  China,  Bank  of  Kiangnau,  Hupeh  Regional 
Bank,  Huainan  Bank,  Bank  of  East  Chekiang,  Huaihai  Regional 
Bank  and  the  Ta  Chiang  Bank.  Ceased  note  issue  in  November  1948. 


South  China  Liberated  Area: 

Yu  Min  Bank 

1949  issue  of  yuan  notes.  Issued  notes  in  Kwangtung  and  the 
vicinity  of  Hong  Kong.  Reserved  included  gold,  silver  and  foreign 
currencies.  Merged  into  Southern  Peoples  Bank. 

Hsin  Liu  Bank 

No  date  issue  of  yuan  notes.  Merged  into  Southern  Peoples  Bank. 
Fukien-Kwangtung-Kiangsi  Border  Area  Bank 
1949  issue  in  yuan. 

Southern  People’s  Bank 

1949  issue  of  chioa  and  yuan  notes.  Founded  in  1949  at  Canton. 
Kwangsi- Kweichow- Yunnan  Border  District  Bank 

1949  issue  of  yuan  notes.  Romanized  title:  "Dian-Kian-Gui 
Bianky".  Area  bordered  Vietnam. 


Banks  of  Unknown  Origin: 

Shandungsheng  Liangshi  Zunggy 

1947  issue  of  string  notes.  Probable  commercial  enterprise. 
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TABLE  4 

1949  EXCHANGE  RATES  USED  TO  CONVERT  REGIONAL 
BANKS  INTO  ONE  YUAN  OF  THE  ‘PEOPLE’S  CURRENCY’ 


Bank  No.  of  yuan 

Bank  of  Chinan  100 

Bank  of  Chang  Chung  200 

Bank  of  Shansi,  Chahar  and  Hopei  1000 

Bank  of  Rehher  Sheeng  5000 

Tung  Pei  Bank  of  China  200 

Bank  of  Bai  Hai  100 

Farmers  Bank  of  Northwest  China  2000 

Chung-chou  Farmers  Bank  3 

Bank  of  Central  China  100 

Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia  Border  Region  Trading  Company  2000 

Southern  Hopei  Bank  100 
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CUAUHTEMOC 

CUAUHTEMOC.  Many  people  think 
that  the  person  on  this  Mexican  coin 
shown  here  is  the  great  Aztec  chief 
Montezuma.  Actually  it  is  his  nephew, 
Cuauhtemoc,  who  took  over  as  ruler 
after  Montezuma  was  captured  and 
killed.  In  1521  Cuauhtemoc  led  the 
Aztec  warriors  in  defense  of  their  capital 
city  (now  Mexico  City).  For  8 1 days  the 
lightly  armed  Indian  held  off  the 
Spaniards  and  their  Indian  allies  but 
finally  the  city  as  well  as  Cuauhtemoc 
were  captured.  The  Aztec  chief  was  not 
killed  and  live  on  for  several  years.  In 
1525  Cortes  led  his  army  northward  in 
search  of  more  conquests  and  they  took  Cuauhtemoc  along  as  an  important  hostage. 
When  it  was  discovered  that  Cuauhtemoc  was  plotting  to  kill  Cortes  and  his  soldiers 
he  was  killed  by  being  hung  from  a tree  Even  to  this  day  Cuauhtemoc  is  considered 
a great  hero  to  the  Mexican  people  thus  he  is  honored  by  appearing  on  some  of  their 
coins. 

(Submitted  by  Bill  Mullan) 


MEXICO  25  Centavos  1969 
KM  451  twice  actual  size 
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7221 


TALER  1617 

Correct  to  XXVI  MAH. 


7229 

A7239 

A7242 

7254 


7255 


TALER  1617 

Correct  to  1617. 


2 TALERS  1620 
2-1/2  TALERS  1622 

Add  1630 


TALER  1630 


PRIN:RVG:COM:GVTZK:TERR:LEOB:ET.B:DN: 
A.  With  PRINCEPS. 
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I 


7260 


7263A 


7264 


TALER  1634,  1635 

Add  1635. 


TALER  1628,  1629 

Like  #7263  with  DO(M) 
Like  #7262 


\ 


TALER  1628 

Similar  to  #7264  with  no  bow  on  shoulder  and  legend  ending 
PR:RV: 

EP:CAM:CO:GVTZK:TER:LEOB:E:BV:DO:16Z8 
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7265 


TALER  1628 

BOGISLAVS -XIV  •DG-DVX-STET-POM -CASS  VBET'VAN:X 
EP:CAM:CO:GVTZK:TER:LEOB:E:BV:DO:16Z8 


A7268  TALER  1629 


BOGISLAVS'XIV'D:G’DVX'STE'PO:CAS:EV'PRV,  bust  R 
with  helmet  before. 


EP'CAM'CO'GVTZK'TER'LEOB'ETBV'DOM'X,  crowned 
and  supported  arms,  16  - 29. 
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I 


7269 


7272 


7277 


TALER  1629 


TALER  1631 


TALER  1632 


* BOGISLAVS-XIV-D:G-DVX'STE- PO.CAS:E:V:P:RV 
EP:CAM:CO:GVTZK:TER:LEOB  :E:B  V:DO 
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7279 


7280 


7284 


TALER  1632 

Correct  to  PO'  C-E-V-P.R- 


TALER  1632 

BOGISLAVS-XIV-DG*DVX-S-PO:CAS-E-V-P-R-,  bust  R 
divides  16-32. 

EP-  - CAM-CO-GVTZK-TER-LEOB-E-BV  - DO*,  arms. 


TALER  1634 


Obverse  legend  ends  P:RV. 
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> 


7286 


TALER  1635 


Another  bust  with  S-P-C-E-V-P-R-. 


EP  - CAM • CO • G VTZK • TER • LEOB • E • B V • - DO-.  Arms  as 
before. 


7287 


Delete. 


******************************************************************** 


| PROPOSED  STATES  COINS  FOR  ARGENTINA 

David  Grocery,  Plano,  Texas,  NI  # 2453 

If  imitation  is  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery,  the  Canadian  and  the  United  States  mints 
should  feel  flattered.  Canada’s  "125"  coin  program  and  the  United  States’  "50-state" 
quarter  program  may  have  influenced  coins  in  at  least  one  other  country. 

According  to  the  Federacidn  Entidades  Numismdtica  y Medallisticas  Argentina 
(FENYMA)  web  site  (http://www.bigfoot.com/~fenyma),  one  of  Argentina’s  senators 
has  proposed  legislation  honoring  each  of  Argentina’s  22  provinces  on  2-peso  coins. 
Each  province  will  be  recognized  by  either  the  provincial  shield  or  a person  or 
monument  associated  with  the  province.  The  metal  was  not  mentioned  in  the 
FENYMA  announcement  but  the  current  commemorative  Borges  2-pesos  coin  is 
cupronickel  and  30  mm  in  diameter. 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 

Ronalea  Collectibles,  P.  O.  Box  130a,  Plumas.  Manitoba.  Canada  RO.1 1P0:  Not 

the  largest  stock  or  the  lowest  prices,  yet  some  of  our  customers  have  ordered  over 
200  times.  Find  out  why.  We’re  not  out  to  make  a fast  buck  - we  work  hard  to 
develop  a long-term  relationship  with  out  customers.  The  joy  of  a big  discount  soon 
disappears  if  the  item  arrives  overgraded.  Give  us  a try.  We  handle  many 
inexpensive,  yet  interesting,  items  that  the  larger  dealers  can’t  be  bothered  with. 
Please  specify  interests. 


******************************************************************** 


ST  BRIGE  OF  CLONMACNOISE 

O.  Deare 


A recent  paper  in  the  BULLETIN  by  my 
friend  Bob  Forrest  of  Manchester 
reminded  me  of  a little  religious  medal  I 
had  purchased  in  Dublin  a good  many 
years  ago.  This  shows  on  the  obverse  St 
Brige  standing  on  a rock  and  holding  in 
her  left  hand  a branch  of  a tree.  Her 
right  hand  is  lifted  in  Blessing.  The 
legend  reads:  "St  Brige  Pray  For  Us". 
On  the  reverse  is  shown  what  seems  to 
be  a sheep  and  cow  (the  medal  is  very 
worn)  bowing  down  before  a rough 
grave.  The  legend  is  a simple  "St  Brige 
of  Ireland". 

I consulted  Bentley’s  excellent  work  A Calendar  of  Saints  and  found  a brief  account 
of  St  Brige’ s life.  A virgin  daughter  of  King  Malachi  of  Meath  she  had  led  a life  of 
prayer  and  of  service  to  the  sick  until  she  reached  the  age  when  she  was  to  be 
married.  As  was  the  custom  in  Ireland  at  that  time  marriage  was  arranged  by  the 
parents  and  the  two  people  most  concerned  had  little  say  in  the  matter.  King  Malachi 
had  promised  Brige  as  the  bride  of  a local  chieftain,  Nevan.  Now  Nevan  was  a 
drunkard  and  a notorious  womaniser  and  Brige  refused  to  marry  him.  Malachi  had 
given  his  word  and  did  not  take  kindly  to  being  defied  by  a girl.  Seizing  a piece  of 
timber  he  struck  Brige  down  so  savagely  that  she  died.  She  was  buried  secretly  in 
the  woods  around  Clonmacnoise.  Nevan  was  so  ashamed  of  what  had  happened  that 
he  reformed  and  led  a new  life  of  service  to  the  poor  farmers  of  the  kingdom.  A 
plague  came  upon  the  cattle  and  sheep  of  the  district  and  the  farmers  were  at  a loss 
what  to  do.  Nevan  broke  a branch  from  the  thorn  tree  which  grew  beside  Brige’ s 
grave  and  touched  the  sick  animals  which  were  miraculously  cured. 

This  is  a story  which  probably  predates  Christianity  in  Ireland  and  made  a great 
appeal  to  farming  people.  It  would  seem  that  this  brass  medal,  illustrated  slightly 
larger  than  its  actual  size,  was  made  for  sale  to  country  folk,  probably  in  the  last 
century.  Today  St  Brige  is  little  known  and  her  Saint’s  Day  on  the  1st  of  April  is 
completely  neglected. 
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